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Editorial Comment 


Your City—A Review 


N Your City, just off the press, Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike has undertaken the thankless 
task of appraising the 310 American 

cities over 30,000 population. To accomplish 
this he has constructed what he calls “an in- 
dex of the general goodness of life for good 
people,” in terms of which he differentiates 
these cities. More important, he devises in- 
dices of per capita income and of “certain 
desirable personal qualities of a population” 
and attempts to discover the extent to which 
goodness of living is determined by these 
factors. Though he is not primarily inter- 
ested in appraising city government, he does 
attempt to determine the extent to which 
good government contributes to the “good 
life.” 

If the very significant conclusions which 
Dr. Thorndike reaches were in fact valid, 
this book would be indeed an extremely im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of 
city life. This, unfortunately, is not the case. 
In the first place, the indices which Dr. 
Thorndike defines do not measure what, 
judging from their labels, he intends them to 
measure. In the second place, the “causal” 
relations he discovers between the indices are 
highly spurious primarily because of the fact 


that the indices all measure the same thing. 
In the third place, even if the interrelations 
which Dr. Thorndike finds among these in- 
dices were valid, they form scant basis for 
his conclusions as to the ways in which cities 
can be improved. 

Among the three hundred items or fea- 
tures of American cities which Dr. Thorn- 
dike measures, there are 37 “all or nearly all 
of which all reasonable persons will regard 
as significant for the goodness of life for good 
people in a city.” Dr. Thorndike himself 
points out that these 37 items are far from 
a complete measure of goodness of life in 
these cities. We should go farther and say 
that the list is so imperfect as to invalidate 
at the outset the entire procedure of the 
book. This is not to say that the rankings of 
cities on these items are without interest, for 
the description of the wide range of variabil- 
ity of the 310 cities with regard to these 
characteristics makes up the most interesting 
and probably the only valid portion of the 
book. 

The index of per capita income employed 
in Your City is probably not seriously de- 
ficient. The same cannot be said for the 11 
items which are used as the index of “certain 
desirable personal qualities of a population.” 
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Without naming all of these items, their na- 
ture can be briefly indicated: high school 
graduates; expenditures and circulation of 
libraries; illiteracy; home ownership; death 
rates for syphilis and homicides; number of 
physicians, nurses, teachers, and dentists; 
number of domestic telephones. What, if 
any, personal characteristics of the popula- 
tion these items measure is a little difficult to 
discern. 

The most startling conclusion of Dr. 
Thorndike’s study is the relationship that he 
discovers between general goodness of life, 
income, and personal qualities of citizens. 
“The surest and most important fact,” he 
says, “is the relative unimportance of every- 
thing except the quality of the citizens and 
their income” in determining the general 
goodness of life. The inadequacy of the in- 
dices used to measure “goodness of life,” 
“income,” and “personal qualities’ completely 
invalidates this conclusion. In addition it 
may be pointed out that the same items 
which are used to measure income and per- 
sonal qualities make up directly or indirectly 
almost 50 per cent of the total weight of 
items used in the index of goodness of life. 
Here is a prime example of the statistical 
dog chasing its own correlational tail. 

Students of administration will be inter- 
ested in what Dr. Thorndike has to say 
about government. He concludes that “‘it is 
extremely unlikely that such differences in 
the quality of government as there are 
among these cities cause more than 6 per 
cent of their differences in the general good- 
ness of life for good people.” We have no 
idea as to whether that conclusion is right or 
wrong; but we have a very definite opinion 
about the manner in which it is established. 
The very dubious index of good government 


which is used consists of the following items: 
“having a city manager and spending money 
for city planning, vital statistics, civil serv- 
ice examinations, public convenience stations, 
mothers’ aid, and probation systems.” 

Your City also presents recommendations 
as to how cities can improve themselves. 
These include raising the average income of 
citizens, and improving their personal and 
moral qualities. The book is not too clear 
as to how this is to be accomplished. Further- 
more, it presents no evidence that progress 
along these lines is the most efficient means 
of improving our cities. Regardless of which 
factor is most important in producing pres- 
ent conditions, in what direction will civic 
effort produce the greatest returns? On 
this very important point, Dr. Thorndike 
throws no light. This does not exhaust the 
list of conclusions which Dr. Thorndike 
draws from his data. It would take us too 
far afield, however, to discuss his sallies into 
the realms of economics and morals. 

Your City has already created a great deal 
of interest because of the eminence of its 
author and because of the important subject 
with which it deals. We do not intend to cast 
any aspersions upon the cities which ranked 
high on Dr. Thorndike’s scale, for many of 
them have already proved their laurels on the 
basis of more objective and less pretentious 
criteria. It is only to be hoped that the 
book’s failure to establish any valid conclu- 
sions about what makes our cities good or 
bad, as well as the general tone of dogma- 
tism in which it is written, will not discourage 
others from the very important task of meas- 
uring, evaluating, and understanding our 
cities. (Your City is published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 204 pages. $2.) 
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How Cities Are Reducing Traffic Accidents 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS* 





Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council, Chicago 


The traffic death rate in prize-winning cities in the 1938 traffic 
contest was 32 per cent lower than the average for all cities. 


NCE again the National Traffic Safety 
Contest has proved that no city or 
state has to be satisfied with a traffic 

death toll larger than zero. There is a way 
to reduce traffic accidents—a sure fire, com- 
mon sense way, and 1,163 cities and all 48 
states in the 1938 contest demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that the results that can be 
achieved are in exact proportion to the de- 
gree to which a balanced program is applied. 
Several cities whose performance would have 
entitled them to an award in any other year 
were able to win only second and third places 
in 1938. 

The average death rate for all prize-win- 
ning cities in the contest was 32 per cent 
lower than the average for all American 
cities. The cities winning first place in their 
population group are Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee (tied); Providence (also national 
grand award); Trenton, New Jersey; Sag- 
inaw, Michigan; Waukegan, Illinois; and 
Mason City, Iowa. Providence, the grand 
prize winner, has long been among the lead- 
ers in traffic safety. This city in 1938 con- 
ducted a remarkably well-balanced program 
of engineering, education, and enforcement, 
and astonished the nation by going 111 days 
without a single traffic fatality. 

At a time when most American cities were 
making commendable reductions in their 
traffic deaths, Providence was so far out in 
front that its death rate was less than half 
the national average—6.3 deaths per 100,000 
population, as compared to a national aver- 
age for cities of 14.5. Providence had only 


* Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Williams was an 


engineer with the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, 1913-18; and since 1918 has been with 
the National Safety Council. He was recently 
presented the Grand Award of $5,000 by the 
C. 1. T. Safety Foundation for the individual 
who did most for safety in 1938. 
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16 traffic deaths in 1938, as compared to 41 
in 1937 and an average of 30 for the three 
years preceding 1938. The 1938 death rate 
was the lowest achieved by any large city 
for several years past. 

Visitors to Providence during 1938 were 
amazed to find the entire city traffic con- 
scious. During its long no-accident period, 
the entire city drove and walked with its 
eyes on the record to date. Officials re- 
sponsible for engineering and the police work 
combined their efforts to educate the citizens 
against mishaps, not only during the no- 
fatality period, but throughout the year. 

Four hundred and eighty studies of the 
view obstruction, speed survey, etc., type 
were made by traffic engineers, 198 signs and 
six traffic signals were installed, as well as 
60 miles of pavement markings and 126 new 
street lights. All traffic signs and signals 
conform to the standards prescribed by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. 

Of 498 members of the police department, 
88 devoted full time to accident prevention 
and 120 others devoted approximately 40 
per cent of their time. Each precinct cap- 
tain was notified weekly of the accident ex- 
perience in his area compared with that 
of other precincts. 

A total of 5,119 arrests and summonses 
for traffic violations brought 5,118 convic- 
tions. Motor vehicles five years old or older 
were inspected. A speed limit of 25 miles 
an hour was strictly enforced throughout the 
city. 

School officials kept records of all acci- 
dents involving their pupils, no matter where 
they occurred. One thousand posters were 
distributed monthly to the schools and 260 
safety talks were delivered to approximately 
24,000 children. Behind-the-wheel instruc- 
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tion was provided in one of the high schools. 

There were 156 safety programs broadcast 
over the city’s three radio stations. Safety 
occupied 13,091 column inches in the news- 
papers. Thirty-four poster boards were main- 
tained regularly about the city. Forty fleets, 
comprising approximately 1,000 
vehicles, participated in a com- 
mercial vehicle interfleet contest. 

This program can serve pretty 
well as a model for any city 
which wants to achieve the 
same results. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, which tied for 
first place among cities over 
500,000, each reduced traffic 
fatalities about 40 per cent in 
1938 below the average of the 
three previous years. Engineer- 
ing improvements in Milwaukee 
included 790 signs and 27 sig- 
nals installed or removed, 186 
miles of pavement markings, and 280 new 
street lights. New traffic marker lights were 
erected at 68 new safety islands and 21 
reflectors for dead-end and similar streets. 
A two-week voluntary vehicle inspection was 
conducted. Every high school freshman was 
required to take a course in safety as a part 
of his English course. 

Outstanding among engineering activities 
in Cleveland was the traffic survey carried on 
in connection with the WPA. Of 1,463 men 
on the police force, 439 spent their entire 
time on accident prevention. Interprecinct 
safety contests were conducted, and seven 
men from the department were sent to police 
training schools. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, winner among 
cities of 100,000 to 250,000 population, 
motor vehicle traffic deaths were reduced to 
eight in 1938, from 18 in 1937. Eleven traffic 
signals were changed from 18- to 24-hour 
service, a new street was constructed to pro- 
vide an additional thoroughfare to the center 
of the city, and all traffic signs and signals 
were standardized. An “enforcement budget” 
plan used by the police department resulted 
in 2,204 convictions and 45 suspended traffic 
sentences for traffic violations, compared to 
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2,334 arrests and summonses. 

Saginaw, Michigan, achieved a spectacular 
reduction of motor vehicle traffic deaths from 
23 in 1937 to five in 1938. Twenty-two of 
the 83 police officers devoted full time to 
accident prevention, while four men were 
sent to training schools during 
the year. There were 3,354 
arrests and summonses for traf- 
fic violations resulting in 3,099 
convictions and 165 suspended 
sentences. The traffic death re- 
duction in Waukegan, Illinois, 
like that of Saginaw, was out- 
standing. Only one person lost 
his life in Waukegan in traffic 
in 1938, compared to five in 
1937. Engineering improve- 
ments included installation or 
removal of 70 traffic signs and 
7 signals, marking of 20 miles 
of pavement, installation of 30 
new street lights. All signals 
conform with recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. 

The year 1938 was the second consecutive 
year during which there was not a single 
motor vehicle traffic death in Mason City, 
Iowa. In this city a new bridge and a new 
underpass were constructed to facilitate traf- 
fic flow into the downtown area. All signs 
and signals are standard. Approximately 900 
newspaper articles dealing with safety were 
published, and 22 billboards were main- 
tained with the posters changed every two 
weeks. 

Among the states, New Jersey won high- 
est laurels in the contest, reducing its traffic 
toll from 1,278 in 1937 to 885 during the 
past year. Twelve men devoted their entire 
time to traffic engineering, and the 250 state 
policemen spent approximately 53 per cent 
of their time on traffic patrol and enforce- 
ment. Of 37,477 arrests and summonses for 
traffic law violation, there were 37,056 con- 
victions. Drivers’ license examinations were 
given by full-time examiners and comprised 
road tests, written quizzes on the rules of 
the road, and eye tests. Over 15,600 drivers 
lost their driving privileges through suspen- 
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sion or revocation of their licenses for viola- 
tions. The state motor vehicle department 
sponsored conferences, attended by county 
and local officials, for the purpose of working 
out co-operative attacks on the traffic acci- 
dent totals. 

The substantial 1 eductions in traffic deaths 
brought about in cities and states throughout 
the nation in 1938 have continued in an 
encouraging manner during the first three 
months of 1939. March of this year was 
the seventeenth consecutive month to show 
fewer fatalities than the same month of the 
year before. The January, February, and 
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March death totals were the lowest for those 
months since 1933. One of the most encour- 
aging phases of this sustained improvement 
is that it has come without a decrease in 
travel. In 1938 the 19 per cent traffic death 
reduction was accomplished with no change 
in vehicle mileage from 1937, and in Janu- 
ary and February of this year the record was 
even better, for the 12 per cent reduction in 
traffic deaths came in the face of a 7 per cent 
increase in travel. (Municipal officials may 
obtain information on any phase of traffic 
safety work from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago.) 














RATE YOUR OWN CITY HALL 
The comments of C. A. Miller, village manager of Kingsford, Michi- 
gan, in applying the following check-list* to his municipal building, 
may be of interest to other municipal administrators. Mr. Miller gives 
his city hall a grade of 80.4; how does your city hall compare? : 
SCORE 
1. Lighting. Adequate natural light. Artificial light might be improved 
since lights are suspended from ceilings and are too far from work............ 85 
2. Temperature. Fair. Sides of building do not heat equally. When one 
is satisfactory other is likely to be too hot. Variation from hour to hour 
IIE leith iat atcia sacitaihtt ph ctieiebanaelsanhhiecs abejlanalbdaseldbaamamsnesiel manatee imate 75 
3. Humidity. Poor. Have steam system, which is not as bad as hot air but 
still is a far cry from air-conditioning....................-......--c0-ceesc0eeceesseeseeeseeeeeee 50 
4. Loafing in Lobby. Good. We have a few pests but they never receive 
NIE | cle snilaleishe sais coebasinee pana bmaameammsnmanis 95 
5. Spittoons. Yes, we have them. It never occurred to me that they were a 
“depressive” but I suppose they are. I believe I will replace them with 
receptacles filled with sand after the manner of up-to-date hotels. I won't 
score myself zero on this item since there are not many of them and they 
I sss sac insta inlioiatlspasaneliaaneiliitams et apsniebainmiaaiets 25 
6. Employees Reading Newspapers. A weekly newspaper is delivered to our 
office each Thursday. We all take a ten-minute fling at it, but this is 
SO I a tsnhdaoianatinadateanieigiiaienasiiaiin 95 
7. Telephone Calls on Private Business. We offend here more than we should 50 
8. Placing Bets on Races. The ponies do not canter in the wilds of Northern 
Michigan, so we have never contracted this vicious habit-....................... 100 
9. Dirty Floors and Dingy Walls. 1 verily believe that we have the cleanest 
ek DES See eer crn epee 100 
10. Noise and Vibration. There is none. Street cars are used only for hot dog 
Ie ee ee I i Oe I iiersenicdtienciceciaccnaracnnccncennicensnnimeamanannesanes 100 
11. Safety Devices. We are very particular about this, but are not perfect...... 90 
12. Rest Rooms and Shower Baths. This is not mentioned in the text but 
I believe we should take credit here................ a hecitcsiceobsrcs ea Cahidernd tensa 100 
INTE TURIN 5 sscscccldascisictosc sigh tecacrbnasve cr sclcace span ii taanicabifiainciietes 80.4 
* The items in this list are based on a section in Municipal Personnel Administration, 
a correspondence course volume of the Institute for Training in Municipal Administration. 
Mr. Miller is a subscriber to this course. 














How City Managers Train Apprentices 


By EMIL F. JARZ* 


Apprentice, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


How are apprentices selected, what are their qualifications and duties, 
by what methods are they trained, and what becomes of them? 


IGHTEEN city managers have one or 
Bo vere apprentices on their staffs — an 

“apprentice” being defined as a young 
man or woman who, beginning a ca- 
reer in the public service, is taken into the 
city manager’s office for a training period. 
The managers of eight other cities have had 
an apprentice in the recent past but do not 
have one now, and five managers indicate 
that apprentices will probably be added to 
their staffs in the near future. 

The eighteen cities whose city managers 
now have apprentices are: Alpena, Michi- 
gan; Beloit, Wisconsin; Cincinnati, Toledo, 
and Westerville, Ohio; Coral Gables and 
Fernandina, Florida; Fredericksburg and 
Lexington, Virginia; Dallas, Lufkin, and 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Morganton, North 
Carolina; San Diego and San Jose, Califor- 
nia; and Stoughton, Massachusetts. Eight 
cities whose managers have had apprentices 
in the recent past are: Austin, Texas; Berke- 
ley, Glendale, and Pasadena, California; 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Carlisle, Pennsylva- 
nia; Colorado Springs, Colorado; and Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 

Information about the apprenticeship 
training programs in these cities—how the 
apprentices are selected, work assignments, 
desirable qualifications, and results of the 
training program—was obtained by a ques- 
tionnaire sent to all city managers early in 
1939 by the International City Managers’ 
Association.’ Only 18 of the 81 cities reply- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Jarz, A. B., 1938, The 
University of Chicago, and graduate student in 
public administration, 1938-39, at the same uni- 
versity, has been a part-time apprentice with the 
Association since January, 1939. 


1For the results of a similar study made five 
years ago by the Association, see “Apprentice- 
ship Training in City Halls,” Pusitic MANAGE- 
MENT, XVI, 167-71 (June, 1934). 
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ing reported apprentices, and this article 
summarizes briefly some of the information 
secured. Of the 18 cities, four are between 
2,500 and 5,000 population; five between 
5,000 and 10,000; five between 10,000 and 
100,000; and four over 100,000. 


SELECTION OF APPRENTICES 


The initiative of university professors in 
asking city managers to take graduates of 
public administration courses as apprentices 
apparently is an important influence in place- 
ment. Such a method has served to place 
young men in the cities of Austin, Texas; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Saginaw, Michigan. 
City Manager Harrell of Schenectady, New 
York, a few years ago took two apprentices 
at the request of Syracuse University. San 
Jose, California, secured an apprentice as a 
result of a favorable impression made by a 
student while carrying on a study in the city. 
Other bases of selection were personal knowl- 
edge of candidate, selection from regular 
employees, and consideration of applications 
received. 

University or college education was the 
basis of selection in Coral Gables, Florida; 
Dallas, Texas; Lexington, Virginia; and 
Toledo, Ohio. The latter city considers 
scholastic record, personality, personal hab- 
its, character, and appearance in selecting 
apprentices. Similar characteristics are 
sought by the managers of Lufkin, Texas; 
and Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Perhaps the most formal method of selec- 
tion is found in San Diego, California, where 
a civil service announcement has been pre- 
pared. An unassembled examination for 
“municipal student worker” requires a tran- 
script of the candidate’s college record, a 
detailed statement covering the applicant’s 
education and experience, and his reasons 
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for wanting the position. The most promis- 
ing candidates are given oral interviews. 

Ages of apprentices at the time of selec- 
tion, for the 18 cities reporting training pro- 
grams, range between 21 years and 34 years. 
Most candidates were recruited during their 
early twenties. 

With respect to education the 
apprentices are roughly divided 
between those with university 
training in political science or 
public administration and en- 
gineering. Several had taken 
graduate courses before enter- 
ing their internships. The Cin- 
cinnati city hall is using about 
a dozen co-operative students 
from the graduate public ad- 
ministration course and about 
75 other students from the en- 
gineering college of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Of the 
remaining 21 men in apprentice 
positions, six had majored either in political 
science or public administration, five had 
degrees in engineering and one in business, 
four had completed university courses in 
business or public administration but lacked 
a bachelor’s degree, one had a_ business 
course in addition to high school, one ended 
his formal education at the high school level, 
and the education of three is not reported. 

Ninety-six of the 108 apprentices in serv- 
ice had no previous experience. But the 
apprentice at Fernandina, Florida, had been 
a hotel manager; at Lufkin, Texas, he had 
had two years of city work; at Morgantown, 
West Virginia, and at Vinton, Virginia, he 
had spent several years with the engineering 
department; and at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
he had seven years’ service in the city water 
department and one year in the school tax 
office. 

Twelve apprentices were local residents, 
and five were from out of town when ap- 
pointed. The 87 apprentices in Cincinnati 
are students and it is likely that the majority 
are local residents. Only two cities, Fer- 
nandina, Florida, and Toledo, Ohio, are re- 
stricted by charter from granting appren- 
ticeships to nonresidents. Of the former 
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apprentices at Austin and Dallas, Texas, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, five were nonresidents and one was a 
resident. 


Work ASSIGNMENTS 


The duties of apprentices 
may be roughly classed as cleri- 
cal work, administrative or pro- 
fessional work in the several 
line departments, and functions 
primarily of a staff nature. 

The apprentice at Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina, for exam- 
ple, acts as “assistant in treas- 
urer’s office, receiving payments 
on taxes, water and light bills, 
making out bills on billing ma- 
chine.” Similarly, in Wester- 
ville, Ohio, the apprentice ac- 
tivities include bookkeeping, 
making out utility bills, han- 
dling all complaints, and spe- 
cial assignments as given by the city man- 
ager. 

Duties with a greater emphasis on admin- 
istrative activities are found in Dallas, 
Texas, where apprentices are “treated as 
employees actually doing all the different 
phases of work in the departments. The 
schedule is arranged to include work in all 
the departments during an interval of 12 
months.” In Beloit, Wisconsin, an appren- 
tice with stenographic ability is assigned to 
the police records division. The greatest 
stress on professional training is given in 
Vinton, Virginia, where an apprentice under 
the supervision of the manager does the 
engineering work and assists in the prosecu- 
tion of construction work. Other cities as- 
signing the same type of duties are: Alpena, 
Michigan; Coral Gables, Florida; Lexington, 
Virginia; and Lufkin, Texas. 

Staff functions are of major importance in 
the work assignments of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, a city which has developed the ap- 
prenticeship system to a remarkable degree. 
Of three young men now receiving instruc- 
tion, one is supervised by the budget officer 
and has covered assignments in the budget 
office, the public works department, and the 
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water department. Another is occupied with 
classification; test construction, analysis and 
revision; assisting in oral interviews and 
performance tests; examining; clerical and 
counter work. The third man, also supervised 
by the budget officer, received a special as- 
signment including an analysis of equipment 
and the records system, with additional 
“work on comparative measurement sched- 
ules for the street maintenance division.” 
Some routine clerical work is included in the 
schedule of all three. Like duties appear in 
the program for apprenticeship training in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, where the apprentice 
assists the city manager in preparing the 
annual budget, administers budgetary con- 
trol, makes special studies of revenue and 
expenditures, and prepares budget reports. 
He also aids in the in-service vocational 
training program, keeps personnel records, 
and interviews applicants for positions. 
Finally, he handles routine correspondence 
for the city manager. Similar predominance 
of staff duties appears in Fernandina, Flor- 
ida; Austin, Texas; Berkeley, California; 
Saginaw, Michigan; and San Jose, California. 

Toledo, Ohio, with two apprentices now 
in training, is somewhat unique in that its 
schedule gives approximately equal emphasis 
to clerical and staff activities. Supervision 
is by the director of finance in one case and 
the assistant to the city manager in the 
other. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Job assignments, supervision, reading and 
study courses, and research assignments are 
the most common methods applied in ap- 
prentice training. Ten of the 16 cities which 
reported on this question make special men- 
tion of job assignments as the tool for 
instruction. Included among these cities are: 
Alpena, Michigan; Coral Gables and Fer- 
nandina, Florida; Lexington and Vinton, 
Virginia; Dallas and Lufkin, Texas; San 
Diego, California; Toledo and Westerville, 
Ohio. In Fredericksburg, Virginia, personnel 
supervision and criticism are stressed, and the 
same is true of Stoughton, Massachusetts. 
Lexington, Virginia, adds home reading to 
the practical work assigned; Lufkin, Texas, 
in addition to job assignments, sends the ap- 
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prentice to training schools, such as the 
police school in Austin, Texas, and to state 
conferences and encourages the reading of 
articles relating to city government. Sim- 
ilarly, Toledo, Ohio, provides reading assign- 
ments, consultation, and encourages contacts 
in various city departments. In-service train- 
ing courses sponsored by the International 
City Managers’ Association, are subscribed 
to in both Westerville, Ohio, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Austin, Texas, and Saginaw, 
Michigan, both made use of research assign- 
ments as a training method. 


DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS 


Most city managers stress educational 
training as the most important item in the 
background of apprentices, while the element 
of experience is given only slight weight. 
Opinion is divided between managers pre- 
ferring courses in public administration and 
those favoring engineering. L. P. Cooking- 
ham, city manager of Saginaw, Michigan, 
thinks that a composite of “public adminis- 
tration courses, including a few of the 
‘seminar-type’ and some experience with 
statistical and research assignments” makes 
up the most important background. 

On the other hand, George P. Searight of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, writes that in Penn- 
sylvania a degree in civil engineering is most 
essential. City Manager John N. Edy of 
Toledo, Ohio, would require a college degree 
with a preference for a major in political 
science, economics, or engineering. Hollis R. 
Thompson, Berkeley, California, suggests a 
major in the general field of the apprentice- 
ship, that is, engineering training for public 
works apprentice, etc. Again, no experience 
is necessary. City Manager Guiton Morgan, 
of Austin, Texas, emphasizes education in 
public administration and “while experience 
is not necessary,” he says, “I would prefer 
someone who has had at least one year’s 
work in a city or in some city department. 
This gives a certain amount of balance, 
tones them down to some extent, and helps 
make their relationships with department 
heads and staff more satisfactory.” 


LENGTH OF SERVICE AND SALARY 
The highest monthly entrance salary is 
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$150 in San Jose, California; the lowest is 
$50 in Morganton, North Carolina, and San 
Diego, California, with an average monthly 
salary for 16 cities of $94. None of these 
municipalities reported supplementary aid 
for apprentices through university fellow- 
ships. However, the two apprentices who 
served until recently in Austin, Texas, and 
Saginaw, Michigan, held university awards. 
The student in Austin received $75 per 
month through the University of Minnesota 
with an additional $25 paid by the city, 
while the career student at Saginaw received 
$80 a month from the same university but 
none from the city. 

In 10 of the 18 cities that have apprentice- 
ship programs, the apprentice entered with 
the understanding that if his work was sat- 
isfactory he would receive a permanent ap- 
pointment; in seven municipalities no such 
promise was made; and in one case the 
apprentice was already in the city employ. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, having the greatest number 
of interning students, did not reply to this 
question. 

Length of service of apprentices now re- 
ceiving training ranges from two months in 
Coral Gables, Florida, and Morganton, 
North Carolina, to three years in Alpena, 
Michigan, and Stoughton, Massachusetts. 
Present salaries range from $50 per month 
to $175 per month. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAMS 


City managers were asked to report 
whether regular city employees showed any 
resentment toward bringing in apprentices 
or any misunderstanding of their place in the 
organization. The city managers of 18 cities, 
including those now with and those having 
had apprentices, found no such resentment 
toward the apprentice or misunderstanding. 
One city reports just a “very little” feeling 
on the matter. City Manager C. A. Harrell 
of Schenectady reports that cooperative rela- 
tions resulted from a mutual understanding 
of the apprentice’s position at the outset. 

City Manager J. Bryan Miller of Wichita 
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Falls, Texas, writes “some few department 
heads resented a young clerk’s having an 
opportunity of this type.” These officials 
failed to realize that the apprentice had 
taken a one-year leave of absence to study 
municipal administration. “Some few tried 
to believe that the apprentice was assistant 
city manager rather than assistant to the 
city manager.” 

Eight of the former apprentices later be- 
came city managers. Upon leaving his ap- 
prenticeship in Dallas one young man entered 
the water department as general clerk, 
becoming later a junior engineer, then assist- 
ant to the city manager, later assistant 
director of finance, and finally resigned to 
become city manager of another city. A one- 
time apprentice of Austin, Texas, is now 
assistant director of the city’s housing 
authority, and another former apprentice in 
the same city is secretary in the office of the 
police chief. Dallas, Texas, has promoted 
one young man to be senior clerk in the 
budget office, another became general clerk, 
and one is now with Public Administration 
Service in Chicago. The former apprentice 
of Saginaw is now a regular employee of the 
city. 

Of three former apprentices in California 
cities, one is with the state municipal league, 
one with the state board of equalization, and 
one with the state personnel department. The 
federal service attracted one former appren- 
tice. Only three entered private business, 
one in insurance, a second with a bond 
house, and the third in the accounting office 
of a large firm. 

It is interesting to note that no city man- 
ager reports dissatisfaction with apprentices; 
in fact most managers say their experience 
with them has been excellent. Several city 
managers who do not have apprentices are 
planning to make a place for one and many 
other managers who appreciate the value and 
importance of having an apprentice are pre- 
vented from taking such a man on their staff 
because of the lack of funds, residence re- 
strictions, or “local conditions.” 














Public Opinion by Post Card 


By STUART M. WEAVER* 


Executive Assistant to Director of Public Works, Montclair, New Jersey 


Citizens in the lower economic bracket want all municipal services con- 
tinued ; those who want city taxes reduced find an almost inflexible budget. 


N editorial under the title, “Active vs. 
Passive Local Democracy,” which 
appeared in PuBLIc MANAGEMENT 

for February, 1939, stated in part: 

The cause of democracy in 
this country, which had been 
allowed to languish for lack of 
apparent urgency, is achieving 
new importance in the popular 
reaction to the threat of dicta- 
torship in our modern world. 
And again local government, be- 
ing closer to the people and 
more comprehensible in its di- 
mensions than state or federal 
government, is being hailed as 
the bulwark of our democracy. 
. . . The ends of democracy 
will certainly be served by the 
revival of active citizenship and 
the reuniting of the citizen with 
his local government. 

Montclair is a suburban resi- 
dential city of 45,000, fifteen miles from 
New York. It is an unusual town in that 
the number of per capita income tax returns 
is twelve times the national average. It 
is unusual in that its citizens rate among 
the highest in per capita achievement on 
the basis of listing in Who’s Who in America. 
This quality of wealth and achievement is 
not confined to a thin crust at the top. In 
diminishing proportions it is a quality of the 
greater part of the citizenry. It is unusual 
in that it has the largest and most progres- 
sive League of Women Voters in the state, 
and one of the best in the nation. It is un- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Weaver, who holds a 
master’s degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Michigan, was city engineer and 
manager of the water department of Monroe, 
Michigan, for ten years and later field consultant 
for the American Municipal Association for one 
year before going to his present position in 
1937. He is also superintendent of the Bureau 
of Water Supply in Montclair. 
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usual in that it has an active civic minded 
professional engineering society with a mem- 
bership of over 400. So far it sounds like a 
manager’s dream city. 

Regardless of these qualities, 
the failure of the majority of 
Montclair’s citizens to appreci- 
ate city problems is a serious 
threat _to continued good gov- 
ernment. It is a commuter’s 
city. The interest of the great 
majority of the citizens centers 
in their New York offices and 
radiates throughout the world. 
They know all about interna- 
tional finance and nothing about 
the $1,000,000 reduction in city 
debt in the past three years. All 
too often they recognize their 
tax bill as their only contact 
with the city. The metropolitan 
dailies can afford little space to local govern- 
ment affairs. If Montclair slips it will be 
because her able citizens do not understand 
the problems and achievements of their joint 
enterprise known as local government. 

In recognition of this problem the present 
administration has sought in many ways to 
interest the citizens in their local govern- 
ment. Problems are discussed before civic 
groups. Brief accounts of local expenditures 
and achievements have been enclosed with 
water and tax bills. Motion pictures of local 
achievements and construction activities 
have been shown. Citizen understanding has 
improved a little. 

Real estate taxes are high in the New 
York metropolitan area. They are particu- 
larly high in New Jersey. This for the 
simple reason that all government is sup- 
ported from real estate taxes, plus a small 
personal property tax and a 4-cent gasoline 
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tax. Sales, income, and the many other 
forms of state taxes are not levied in New 
Jersey. Local governments are the collection 
agencies of all except gasoline taxes. Mont- 
clair citizens are not unusual when it comes 
to wanting lower taxes. But it is difficult to 
conform to their wishes. 

The budget is largely beyond the control 
of the local governing body, and approaches 
inflexibility. The total appropriation, in 
addition to a statutory reserve for uncol- 
lected taxes, is $4,100,000. Of this amount, 
22 per cent is for debt service, half city and 
half school; 25 per cent for school opera- 
tions; 21 per cent for state and county 
government; and 32 per cent for city opera- 
tions. The first three items are mandatory. 
Forty-five per cent of the last item is com- 
posed of statutorily irreducible police and 
fire salaries; sewage disposal by an inde- 
pendent joint commission, and irreducible 
relief, is impossible of reduction by the local 
governing body. 

This leaves 18 per cent of the total appro- 
priation controllable. This amount must 
provide for all necessary city services, such 
as street lighting, refuse collection, street and 
sewer maintenance, engineering, health, li- 
brary, legal, comptroller, collector, assessor, 
town clerk, recorder’s court, parks, build- 
ings, elections, planning boards, and miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

To bring the public more thoroughly into 
contact with this problem of inflexibility, the 
mayor requested each of the 25 civic organi- 
zations in town to appoint one of their num- 
ber as a member of a budget study commit- 
tee. No strings were placed on whom they 
appointed, and they were requested to make 
their report to the public. Unusually able 
and energetic citizens were appointed. They 
divided into subcommittees, each one study- 
ing a particular department. Their report, 
issued after five weeks of intensive work, 
during which time many members neglected 
their business obligations, was an intelligible 
and constructive 15-page document. The 
quotation of parts of three sentences will 
summarize their findings: 

It is the unanimous opinion of us all that 
every possible reduction in taxes is needed. 
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. . considerably less than one-quarter of 
the total budget . . . is to be spent for town 
services at the discretion of the commission- 
oe 
If all popular services cannot be furnished 
for the amount we can afford, then the serv- 
ices should be reduced. 

Specifically, the committee recommended 
that the school board reduce its appropria- 
tion for operations by $50,000, and that the 
city duplicate this reduction. To effect such 
a reduction in the city budget, they recom- 
mended that the department of public 
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affairs, in which the only flexible items are 
library and public health, reduce its appro- 
priation by $20,000; that the department of 
public works reduce refuse collections from 
three times to two times per week at a saving 
of $12,000, cut out about 5 per cent of the 
street lighting at a saving of $4,000, reduce 
street cleaning by $4,500, and reduce engi- 
neering by $5,000; and that the department 
of parks and public property reduce its 
appropriation by $3,000. Before making 
these recommendations, the delegates from 
the various civic organizations held meet- 
ings with their respective groups. The rec- 
ommendations seemed, therefore, to reflect 
popular opinion. But did they? 

One thing the recommendations estab- 
lished beyond a question of doubt, was the 
fact that reduction in taxes must come along 
the route of reduction in services. Having 
this fact established, and recognizing the 
possibility that any group or combination of 
groups might not reflect general public opin- 
ion, it seemed wise to canvass the entire 
public. This was accomplished at very small 
expense through use of the water department 
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addressing equipment. These citizens were 
mailed a two-page printed digest of the 
budget study committee’s report and a re- 
turn addressed and mailing permit post card 
(see cut on preceding page). 

These cards were so printed as to discour- 
age any possible attempt to duplicate and 
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“stuff” the returns. A different color was 
assigned to each water billing district, so that 
better knowledge of trends and district pub- 
lic opinion might be gained. Twenty-five 
per cent of the 9,600 cards were returned. 
This contrasts with about 10 per cent re- 
turns of advertising questionnaires and in- 
dicates, we believe, a growing interest in 
public affairs. The tabulation of returns is 
presented graphically in the accompanying 
chart. 

It is interesting to note that Montclair 
citizens showed intelligent discernment once 
the problem had been brought to their un- 
avoidable attention. They did not approve 
of reducing those services which make for 
the safety and health of the community, such 


AD 


as street lighting and public health. They 
were willing, however, to accept reductions 
in services which were of the “‘convenience” 
nature, such as tennis courts, library, and 
frequent refuse collections. Analysis by dis- 
tricts brought out another interesting result. 
Those in the higher economic bracket were 
most in favor of reductions in services. They 
favored reduction in the ordinarily popular 
library service, quite as much as they fa- 
vored reductions in refuse collections. Those 
in the lower economic bracket favored a con- 
tinuation of all present services, inclusive of 
library services. 

As a result of the canvass, the cost of 
municipal services was reduced approxi- 
mately $20,000 on a twelve-month expendi- 
ture basis. In addition, the school budget 
was reduced $20,000. Debt service goes 
over the peak this year. A scientific reassess- 
ment program, completed after two years’ 
work, has made possible a considerable re- 
duction in valuations, and, consequently, 
$150,000 reduction in state and county 
taxes. Thus there appears to be a trend 
toward lower taxes. 

But most important of all is the fact that 
the fiscal problems of the city have been 
widely and unpolitically discussed by the 
committee. Their findings have been dis- 
tributed city-wide and sufficient interest has 
been aroused to produce a 25 per cent re- 
sponse to the post card poll. Certainly the 
Montclair public has been more thoroughly 
exposed to their local problems than at any 
time heretofore. It is our hope that citizen 
understanding of local government may be 
added to the already impressive list of 
unusual qualities of Montclair. If this is 
achieved, the ends of democracy will have 
been served. 
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Training Municipal Foremen 


By GLENN D. McMEEKIN* 


Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Board, Long Beach, California 


In-service training at the foreman level, something new in municipal experi- 
ence, has been inaugurated with great success in Long Beach, California. 


HE last few years have witnessed a re- 

markable development in the field of 

public service training for municipal 
employees. Police and fire departments 
throughout the country are participating in 
training programs for recruits and occasion- 
ally for command officers. Short courses and 
institutes have also been established for fi- 
nance officers, water works officials, and other 
municipal officials and employees. It re- 
mained for the city of Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, however, to inaugurate a new kind of 
program — training conferences for public 
service foremen. Because of the many re- 
quests for information regarding this novel 
program, the following account of its organi- 
zation, methods, and results is presented for 
the benefit of other city officials concerned 
with improving the effectiveness of their op- 
erating personnel. 

The program resulted from the joint co- 
operation of the city manager, the Long 
Beach Civil Service Board, and the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. John 
P. Gifford, an able and well-qualified educa- 
tor, was assigned by the state bureau of 
trade and industrial education to assist in 
the preparation of the program and to serve 
as the conference leader. The value of this 
expert leadership became more and more evi- 
dent as the program developed. 


ScorpE AND METHOD 


Not anticipating the popularity of such 
training, the civil service board announced 


* Eprtor’s Notre: Mr. McMeekin, who has a 
B. S. degree in general engineering from the 
University of Minnesota, was an engineer with 
the Public Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois; was a general contractor in Long Beach for 
10 years; took postgraduate work in education 
and testing at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and was appointed to his present posi- 
tion in 1934. 
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to its 1,800 employees that the conference 
would be for foremen only, and that the 
classes would convene each Tuesday after- 
noon for two hours, on city time. But scarce- 
ly had the announcement been made when 
scores of employees not in foreman classifi- 
cations asked for permission to receive the 
instruction. Thus it happened that a Tues- 
day evening conference was inaugurated, and 
then, because of the overwhelming number of 
lead-men or “straw-bosses” present, a third 
conference was called for Friday evenings. 
In this manner the average attendance in 
each of the three conferences was between 20 
and 25 men, with foremen in one group by 
themselves and lead-men or “straw-bosses” 
segregated in the other two groups. A cross- 
cut of the public service departments was 
thus achieved for full representation in the 
discussions. Each section held twelve weekly 
meetings. 

The use of the round-table or conference 
method was enthusiastically received by 
the men. That part of the conferences 
which pertained to the training of foremen 
to be instructors of men was conducted, 
however, by the usual teaching methods. 
So carefully was the change from the con- 
ference to the direct teaching method brought 
about by the conference leader that the 
foremen did not realize that they were being 
taught. This, of course, was one of the con- 
ference leader’s tactful moves. In no other 
way could the instruction have been carried 
on so smoothly and efficiently. 


OBJECTIVES 


The discussions were centered on three 
major topics: the problems that confront the 
foreman, the training of the foremen to be 
instructors of their men, and the training of 
the foremen to be good leaders of men. The 
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following are the objectives of the confer- 
ences, as the foremen themselves stated in 
their first session: 

1. To define the major problems confront- 
ing the foremen in the city of Long Beach. 

2. To use the conference technique in 
solving the problems confronting foremen in 
the city employ. 

3. To gain an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the problems confronting other 
foremen of the several departments. 

4. To develop the ability to make an 
analysis of a foreman’s duties (both duties 
and responsibilities) . 

5. To increase the leadership ability of 
foremen in the city of Long Beach. 

6. To develop the foreman’s ability to 
handle men and win their confidence. 

7. To bring to each foreman the simple 
principles which have been found effective 
in training workers on the job. 

8. To give the foreman a better under- 
standing of administrative policies and their 
operation in the city of Long Beach, and 
of his relationship to the public service 
organization as a whole. 


ROLE OF THE LEADER 


It is important to note that the complete 
success of the conferences lay in the employee 
response to a leader whom they admired. 
The conference leader wisely took no part 
in heated discussions until some pointed 
fact became evident therefrom. At that 
time he promptly interrupted, writing the 
fact upon a blackboard. In this way he 
aided the group in the completion of a logi- 
cal and systematic analysis of the problem 
being discussed. 

By “letting the men go,” very astonishing 
results were often obtained from the confer- 
ences, and problems were discussed openly 
which had been troubling the men individ- 
ually for some time. Each foreman was 
given the group decision as to what the ideal 
foreman would do to prevent undesirable 
situations from becoming insurmountable 
problems. Foremen who had been leading 
their men for as long as 20 years found 
that their fellow foremen had discovered 
more desirable ways of solving leadership 
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problems. The most accredited method 
was listed as the standard for the group, as 
the procedure which would be followed by 
the ideal public service foreman. 


TuHeE Discussion PLAN 


The desired results would not have been 
attained through these conferences without a 
preconceived plan. The conference leader 
presented this plan at the outset, listing the 
problems which had been most interesting to 
the foremen in various industries. If he 
had followed this list of discussion problems 
strictly, however, much of the real “meat” 
of the training program would not have 
been bared for discussion. 

The following are the principal problems 
as they naturally arose for discussion by the 
foremen: 

1. What are the duties and responsibilities 
of public service foremen in the employ of 
the city of Long Beach? 

2. What are the differences in meaning 
between the Probst Rating term “talks too 
much” and the term “visits too much with 
others”? 

3. What are the traits of a good fore- 
man? 

4. How should the foreman go about dis- 
ciplining men? 

5. How should the foreman determine 
safety factors? Special problems: (1) How 
far should a foreman go in representing his 
men to the administration? (2) Should a 
foreman pitch in and work with his men? 

6. What does the worker expect from his 
job? 

7. What does the foreman expect from 
the worker? 

8. What does the foreman expect from his 
superiors? 

9. What do the superiors expect from the 
foreman? 

10. How can a foreman reduce careless- 
ness on the job? Case No. 1: Carelessness 
on the job. Special problems: (1) What 
part should the foreman take in hiring? (2) 
What should a foreman do with a man he 
would fire? 

11. What procedure or system can a fore- 
man follow in order to keep the loss of tools, 
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boots, supplies, at a minimum? Case No. 
2: The foreman that requires men to work 
overtime in order to get tools put away. Case 
No. 3: Bringing your own tools to the job. 

12. Efficient production planning. 

13. How can the foreman keep the public 
satisfied ? 

14. How can the foreman create job in- 
terest? 

15. What are some of the things that 
make a foreman difficult to get along with? 

16. What are the supervisory responsi- 
bilities of a public service foreman in the 
city of Long Beach? 

17. What are the administrative respon- 
sibilities of a public service foreman in the 
city of Long Beach? 

18. What should be the foreman’s pro- 
cedure in handling the promotion of his men? 

19. How should a foreman interpret com- 
parative ratings given on the Probst Rating 
Sheets? 

20. What methods can the foreman use 
in instructing workers on the job? 

21. How can the foreman make a job 
analysis for men who perform the work in 
the several classified positions under his 
jurisdiction? 

22. What provision can be made to de- 
velop an organization which will plan regular 
conferences to assist in solving the problems 
which may confront foremen? Special prob- 
lem: What should be the foreman’s code of 
ethics? 


PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


Those who had the opportunity to read 
the printed results of these three conferences 
have remarked that in each of their 12 re- 
spective sessions both foremen and lead-men 
made an exceptionally complete analysis. 
Problem 10, “How can a foreman reduce 
carelessness on the job?” is a good example. 
In the analysis, the causes of carelessness 
were first listed, then the effects of each of 
the causes, and finally the remedies for both 
the causes and effects were stated. An illus- 
trative case of carelessness was considered 
and the remedies listed. 

Perhaps the real tenor of the foremanship 
training program can be best illustrated 
through the code of ethics which contains 
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all that the foremen themselves set up as 
a standard for public service foremen. 


THE FOREMAN’S CopE oF ETHICS 
(City of Long Beach) 


1. The foreman encourages sound pro- 
grams of training and instruction for his 
men, both on the job and in public schools. 

2. The foreman knows that his success 
depends upon his leadership ability, moral 
character, industry, and integrity. 

3. The foreman’s duty is to his employers, 
the taxpayers of the city, who have the right 
to expect that the work entrusted to his 
care will be properly carried out. 

4. Foremen, in their professional rela- 
tions, shall be governed by strict rules of 
honor and courtesy. Their conduct toward 
each other shall be such as to secure mutual 
confidence and goodwill. (a) The foreman 
shall take no step with a view to divert to 
himself credit justly due other foremen or 
workers. (b) The foreman’s criticism of 
another’s work is always constructive. The 
success of one foreman brings credit to the 
profession. If a good word cannot be said 
for another foreman, he remains silent. 

5. The foreman never stands in the way 
of advancement of a worthy subordinate. 

6. The attitude of the foreman toward 
his subordinates is that of helpfulness and 
encouragement, and the attitude of sub- 
ordinates toward their superiors must be 
one of loyalty, free from criticism and re- 
sentment. The treatment of each by the 
other is always open and frank. 

7. The foreman accepts public service as 
professional enterprise, and devotes his en- 
tire service to the general improvement of 
the community. 

8. The foreman knows and carries out all 
state, county, and city laws and ordinances 
pertaining to the work of his department. 
He feels particularly responsible for laws, 
ordinances, and rules which govern the 
safety of his workers. He never accepts pay 
for services rendered outside his line of 
duty for the city. 

9. The foreman maintains a presentable 
appearance before his men and the public. 

10. The foreman builds and maintains a 
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reputation for fair and honest dealings with 
his superiors, subordinates, and the public. 

11. The foreman governs his actions in 
such a manner as to command the full re- 
spect of the superiors, his subordinates, and 
the public at all times. 

12. The foreman plans his work for pro- 
ficient performance. 

13. The foreman never devotes his work- 
ing time to the carrying on of his personal 
affairs, and other actions which may bring 
criticism of the department. 

14. The foreman never allows his own po- 
litical or religious beliefs to influence his 
handling of men on the job. His labor at- 
titudes and affiliations are set aside in his 
dealings with subordinates. 

15. The foreman keeps up with the mod- 
ern methods and advancements in his pro- 
fession. 

16. The foreman learns to use the Probst 
Rating Report correctly and rates his men 
fairly. He retains the respect of his men by 
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giving them a just rating. 

17. The foreman never accepts favors 
from his men, the public, or his superiors, 
which place him under obligation to them; 
he never borrows from his men. 

18. The foreman co-operates with workers 
in other departments and divisions, so that 
the best interests of his employers, the 
public, shall best be served. 

19. The foreman endeavors to assign the 
men under him in such a way that each 
worker will be on the job best suited to his 
talents, skills, and physique. 

20. The foreman makes recommendations 
to his superior regarding men, materials, and 
equipment intended to promote the effective- 
ness of the work being done. 

21. The foreman shall keep accurate and 
adequate records designed, as far as possible, 
to show the cost per unit of work done. 

22. The foreman never allows his personal 
worries, family affairs, or “ups and downs” 
to influence the leading of his men. 














Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 
Public Salaries Now Taxable 


4 t~ tax-exempt status of public salaries 
in the United States was removed on 
April 12, when President Roosevelt signed 
the public salary tax bill which the Senate 
had just approved. The recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the O’Keefe case (see 
Pustic MANAGEMENT for April, 1939, p. 
110) apparently removed all effective opposi- 
tion to the bill, for it was passed by the 
Senate without a record vote. 

No substantial change was made in the 
measure originally adopted by the House 
(see Pustic MANAGEMENT for March, 1939, 
p. 80). An amendment was withdrawn that 





would have included public securities in the 
legislation so as to divest them of their tax- 
exempt status. Those sponsoring the bill 
urged that the reciprocal taxation of bonds 
be considered separately and indicated that 
the House and Senate committees would be 
willing to consider an additional bill involv- 
ing such proposals. It was therefore agreed 
not to risk delaying the measure by extend- 
ing its application to bonds. Cognizance was 
taken of the O’Keefe case decision, however, 
by an amendment which prevents the states 
from collecting back taxes from federal em- 
ployees. Under this amendment any state 
that should attempt to collect taxes from 4 
federal employee for any year prior to 1939 
would immediately subject its own employ- 
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“THe Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunicIpaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 

1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
% % % lo %o 
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, == 2760 387 «62786 «635160561 

3.05 290 3.04 3.55 

3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 

3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 

3.05 3.04 3.00 3.46 

3.00 3.06 2.99 3.31 

3.01 2.94 2.95 3.25 

2.88 2.95 2.91 3.34 

2.98 3.05 286 3.51 

2.90 3.15 285 3.34 

DR, ccc esse oe ae (le |e 
Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 

Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 

Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, May 6, 1939 














ees and those of its local government to back 
federal taxes. 

The new salary tax law removes all un- 
certainty as to the liability of public em- 
ployees for the payment of taxes on their 
salaries. Federal employees are made subject 
to state taxes, and state and local employees 
are placed under federal taxation. Taxation 
under the new law, however, does not be- 
come effective until taxes for the present 
year are payable. In other words, public 
employees are made liable only for the pay- 
ment of taxes to the federal government on 
income earned after January 1, 1939.—EarL 
D. MALLERY, manager, Washington office of 
American Municipal Association. 


PERSONNEL 


Training in Police Management 


a conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
on April 10 to 15, police officials of lead- 
ing Michigan cities laid the groundwork for 
the instruction of their home department 
administrators regarding sound police man- 
agement practices. The men, all of them at 
least of command officer status, received in- 
struction from experts in vocational training 
on methods of handling training courses. 
They later will conduct for their own depart- 
ment members a series of classes in police 
administration. 

The training program, sponsored by the 
Michigan State Vocational Board, will make 
use of Municipal Police Administration, the 
text published by the Institute for Training 
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in Municipal Administration as the basis for 
its correspondence course in police adminis- 
tration. The Michigan program, however, is 
not operated as a correspondence course. 
Classes are organized by individual cities and 
a single officer assigned by each to attend a 
week’s instructor leader training session. 
Copies of the text are purchased by the city 
or by individuals, and weekly classes organ- 
ized by the instructor. Comprehensive ex- 
aminations are being prepared by the Mich- 
igan Municipal Personnel Service on each 
chapter in the text under a contract with the 
Vocational Board. Officers will be required 
to pass these examinations before being 
awarded a certificate for satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course. The instructional pro- 
cedure therefore avoids the lecture method 
so typical of police training efforts and com- 
bines a study of organized material and 
examination on it with the conference tech- 
nique. There is no prescribed number of 
“lessons” but each department may expand 
any subject to the number of sessions it may 
desire. Contracts-in-aid, reimbursing the 
department for instructional expense, are 
written by each department direct with the 
State Vocational Board. 

Cities already participating in the program 
include Detroit, Escanaba, Gladstone, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Kingsford, Lansing, 
Menominee, and Saginaw. A similar series of 
courses is being organized by the State 
Vocational Board in the field of fire admin- 
istration—JAMEs W. Parry, Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education. 


Checking on Sick Leave 


Y deducting employees’ pay for absence 

not included in the two weeks’ vacation 

and 12 days’ sick leave, the Jefferson County, 

Alabama, Civil Service Commission cut its 

payroll $29,304 last year. That sum is about 

twice the total budget for the county per- 
sonnel board. 

As in Jefferson County, a strict sick leave 
reporting system was enforced last year in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, with a resulting re- 
duction of 17.6 per cent in the number of 
days taken off, with pay, by employees. In 
Minneapolis a part-time medical examiner 
was hired by the civil service commission to 
check on persons in ill health and to give 
advice on the necessity of sick leaves.— 
Journal of State and Local Government Em- 
ployees. 
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Winning Cities in the National Health 
Contest 


—— D, Ohio, has been recognized 
as the city over 500,000 population hav- 
ing the most effective health conservation 
program. First place among large cities was 
awarded to Cleveland in the 1938 Health 
Conservation Contest sponsored by the 
American Public Health Association and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, was winner in the 
250,000 to 500,000 group; Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in the 100,000 to 250,000 group; 
Newton, Massachusetts, in the 50,000 to 
100,000 group; Plainfield, New Jersey, in 
the 20,000 to 50,000 group; and Englewood, 
New Jersey, among cities below 20,000. 

In addition, special awards were given to 
Baltimore, Maryland; Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; Detroit, Michigan; Greenwich, 
Hartford, and New Haven, Connecticut; 
Hackensack and Newark, New Jersey; Pasa- 
dena, California; and Schenectady and 
Syracuse, New York. Each of these cities 
has on two or more occasions won first 
awards in its respective population group 
and has maintained its previous high stand- 
ards during 1938. 

Recognition for outstanding programs of 
tuberculosis control was given to Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Newton, Massachusetts; 
while Louisville, Kentucky, received a spe- 
cial award for an outstanding syphilis con- 
trol program. 


Is Your City Overzoned for Business 
Use? 


OINTING out that the Cleveland region 

has zoned 100 per cent more land for 
commercial purposes than is now in use, a 
recent report of the Regional Association of 
Cleveland recommends that local planning 
commissions in the area revise their zoning 
to fit actual needs. Of 240 miles of frontage 
zoned to business in the Cleveland area, 125 
miles are now so used, and 11 to 30 miles 
additional are likely to be developed for 
business according to present population 
trends. The report finds that the remaining 
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100 miles of frontage zoned to business has 
seriously damaged the whole community by 
its effects on assessed values, on the appear- 
ance of the community, and on the health 
and convenience of the citizens. 


Publicity Office Established by City of 
Buffalo 


A DIVISION of publicity was established 
by the city of Buffalo on April 10 by 
charter amendment. The division is in the 
executive department, headed by the mayor, 
and a board of publicity composed of seven 
members appointed by the mayor for stag- 
gered terms is in direct control. 

The amendment provides that this board 
“shall be charged with the duty of advertis- 
ing the city of Buffalo within and without its 
borders and the cost of such advertising shall 
be paid out of moneys appropriated therefor 
by the council or donated to said division by 
any citizen, group, association, or corpora- 
tion.” Further provisions permit the ap- 
pointment of a director of publicity and 
other necessary employes. Semi-monthly 
meetings of the board are also stipulated. 

To finance the work of the board, an item 
of $25,000 has been placed in the budget for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1939. In his 
budget message the mayor said this sum was 
included “on the specific understanding that 
the city’s appropriation will be supplemented 
by at least an equal amount contributed 
through private subscription.” This admoni- 
tion of the mayor grew out of an understand- 
ing with the business interests which favored 
the creation of the new division. Thus far 
there is no direct evidence that private initi- 
ative will match the city’s proposed and ten- 
tative expenditure of $25,000. 

The city administration for some time has 
felt the need of closer co-operation between 
the city’s industries and the municipal gov- 
ernment. Several instances have recently 
occurred which clearly indicated this need. 
The most immediate reason, however, for 
the enactment of this amendment was 
brought about by the desire to publicize 
Buffalo’s many advantages, in order to at- 
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tract the thousands of people who will come 
from the west through Buffalo enroute to the 
World’s Fair in New York City. 

Whether the budget item above referred 
to will be utilized seems to depend entirely 
on its being matched by private subscrip- 
tion. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly 
within the province of the council to direct 
the expenditure regardless of private sub- 
scription. — Davin D1amMonp, corporation 
counsel, Buffalo, New York. 


Public Electric Rates Lower Than 
Private Plant Bills 


HE Federal Power Commission, in a 
recent report, finds that the rates of 
publicly owned electric utilities for residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial services are 
generally lower than those of privately 
owned systems. Furthermore, on the basis 
of totals for the country, publicly owned 
utilities contribute 17.3 per cent of their 
gross revenues to general governmental pur- 
poses in the form of taxes and net cash con- 
tributions, while privately owned utilities 
contribute 13.2 per cent of gross revenues. 
In respect to savings to consumers or cus- 
tomers through rate changes, private utilities 
were a little ahead of the public plants over 
the period from July 1, 1935, to December 
31, 1937. While the rate reductions during 
this period were greater for privately owned 
plants, the average typical bills for publicly 
owned plants were lower. 


Penny Parking Meters for Short-Time 
Parkers 


Met of the parking meters which have 

been installed in over 100 cities pro- 
vide for nickel parking for varying time 
periods. Several recent installations, how- 
ever, provide for the use of pennies in meters. 
For example, Salt Lake City is completing 
the installation of 2,000 parking meters to 
cover the entire business section. The meters 
will permit parking from twelve minutes to 
two hours on insertion of one to four pennies 
paying for twelve minutes each, or one or 
two nickels paying for an hour each. In 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, the city council 
recently decided to install parking meters 
which allow motorists to park twelve min- 
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utes for a penny or sixty minutes for a 
nickel. Lynchburg, Virginia, is one of several 
other cities which are installing parking 
meters for a trial period. 

In Port Arthur, Texas, the citizens in a 
recent election voted 3,006 to 1,394 in favor 
of removing the parking meters which were 
installed some months ago. Likewise, the 
city council of Goose Creek, Texas (5,208) 
recently ordered 250 parking meters to be 
removed, leaving meters at only the busiest 
parking places in the city. 

State legislators have heard about parking 
meters, and under a new law just passed by 
the Arkansas legislature the installation of 
parking meters by Arkansas cities and towns 
must first be approved at a local referendum. 
New York has made the use of parking 
meters legal anywhere in the state. Most 
court decisions have been favorable to park- 
ing meters, but a recent decision by the 
Rhode Island supreme court has banned 
parking meters from the streets of Provi- 
dence, and the tops of 1,200 meters have 
been removed and stored. The city had esti- 
mated annual parking meter revenues at 
$130,000, and the mayor is leading a cam- 
paign for the passage of legislation to enable 
any Rhode Island city to install meters. 


City Industrial Peace Board Arbitrates 
Labor Disputes 


FOr a total expenditure of $6,386, the 
Toledo Industrial Peace Board, a munici- 
pal agency, participated during 1938 in the 
conciliation and settlement of 74 labor dis- 
putes involving 12,363 employees. During 
1938, 11 strikes in Toledo resulted in a loss 
of 40,498 man-days of work; in 1937, 90,819 
man-days were lost in 31 strikes; while in 
1936, 227,868 man-days were lost in 13 
strikes. The Board does not claim credit for 
this remarkable reduction, since changes in 
labor conditions and in industrial activity 
were also important factors, but Board activ- 
ities were probably a substantial influence in 
bringing about this result. 

In its report for 1938, Edmund Ruffin, di- 
rector of the Board, points out that since the 
mediation activities of the National Labor 
Relations Board are limited to disputes 
where violations of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act are involved, there is need for a 
local mediation agency having jurisdiction 
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in other types of disputes. The small expen- 
ditures for this municipal service bring sub- 
stantial returns to the community in reduc- 
tion of wages lost during strikes, according 
to the Board’s report, as well as reduction in 
the need for extra policemen to maintain 
order. 


Sixteen Cities Join Council-Manager 
Ranks Since January 1 


abe cities have adopted the council- 
manager plan during the last two months, 
making a total of 16 municipalities which 
have been added to the list of council-man- 
ager cities since January 1. The five new 
cities are Castleton, Vermont (1,794); Cari- 
bou, Maine (7,248); Davison, Michigan 
(1,298); Greenwood, South Carolina (11,- 
020); and North Muskegon, Michigan 
(1,370) by ordinance. Forest Grove, Oregon 
(1,859), Ukiah, California (3,124), Rum- 
ford, Maine (8,726), and Alachua, Flor- 
ida (1,004) had adopted the council-manager 
plan prior to 1939 and were added to the 
list. The seven cities which joined the 
council-manager ranks earlier in 1939 are: 
Abilene, Kansas (5,658); Buford, Georgia 
(3,357); Fort Collins, Colorado (11,489), 
by ordinance; Greendale, Wisconsin (1,200) ; 
Houlton, Maine (6,865); Johnson City, 
Tennessee (25,080) ; and Knoxville, Tennes- 
see (105,802). 

Three cities have recently voted on pro- 
posals to abandon the council-manager plan. 
Both Middlebury, Vermont (2,002), and 
Wilmette, Illinois (15,233), decided to re- 
tain the plan, while Trenton, New Jersey 
(123,356) on April 18, after four years of 
operation under the manager plan, voted 
12,032 to 10,933 to return to the commission 
form of government. 

Four cities have recently defeated pro- 
posals to adopt the council-manager plan. 
Duluth, Minnesota, (101,463) on April 4, 
turned down a council-manager charter by 
a vote of 12,679 for, and 22,418 against. 
Sioux City, Iowa (79,183), Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri (7,551), and Calais, Maine (5,470) 
also turned down proposed council-manager 
charters. 

Several state legislatures have passed, or 
are considering, bills relating to the man- 
ager plan. In Pennsylvania a bill providing 
a council-manager charter for Philadelphia 
has been passed by the Senate and is now 
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before the House. Maine has passed a bill 
which will permit small towns in close prox- 
imity to each other to employ one town man- 
ager to administer their local governments. 
The Indiana legislature has created a com- 
mission to study the council-manager plan 
and to make recommendations for neces- 
sary statutory or constitutional changes to 
permit cities to adopt the plan. 

Bills providing council-manager charters 
for the following cities are being considered 
by the respective state legislatures: Con- 
cord, New Hampshire (25,228); Waterbury, 
Connecticut (99,902); Frederick, Maryland 
(14,434) ; Providence (252,981) and Central 
Falls, Rhode Island (25,898); and Green- 
ville (9,194) and Raleigh, North Carolina 
(37,379). 

Two cities which will vote on the adoption 
of council-manager charters in June are 
South Euclid, Ohio (4,399), and Traverse 
City, Michigan (12,539). 


Michigan Cities May Issue Bonds for 
Parking Space 


NEW Michigan law allowing cities to 

issue revenue bonds to finance the pur- 
chase or construction of municipal parking 
facilities is the first law of its kind to be 
enacted by any state. The law places the 
operation of parking lots or other facilities 
on the same status with regard to revenue 
bonds as sewage disposal, water supply, or 
any other municipal activity financed by 
such bonds. Bonds of this type must be re- 
tired from earnings of the project for which 
they are issued. 

Michigan’s legislature enacted the law at 
the request of the city of Battle Creek, which 
had sought a federal grant to assist in the 
construction of a $222,400 parking structure 
by placing a “roof” over the Battle Creek 
stream. Public Works Administration offi- 
cials doubted the legality of a revenue bond 
issue to finance the city’s share of the cost, 
and the legislature amended an existing law 
to legalize bonds issued for this purpose. The 
need for this 1939 amendment to the rev- 
enue bond act was first discovered in con- 
nection with a proposed project in the city 
of Detroit for the building of underground 
automobile parking facilities by the city. 

The problem of increasing parking charges 
in New York City has resulted in the draft- 
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ing by city officials of a bill similar in pur- 
pose to the new Michigan statute. Under the 
proposal the city may legally construct and 
operate its own parking garages. This action 
was taken after city officials had considered 
reports of increased charges for parking 
which they believed would lead to increased 
parking on the streets in violation of the 
one-hour parking limitation, and add to 
traffic congestion. 


To Make Streets Safe for Pedestrians 


HE American Automobile Association 
has announced a National Pedestrian 
Protection Contest for 1939, in which honor 
awards will be given to cities for improve- 
ment in the pedestrian fatalities and injury 
record. In the majority of cities, at least 
6 out of 10 persons killed in traffic accidents 
are pedestrians. Moreover, in many places 
pedestrians account for more than half of 
those injured in traffic accidents. The con- 
test has as its chief aim not only a marked 
improvement in this traffic situation but also 
a major advance in the ease and convenience 
with which the pedestrian can use the streets. 
Awards will be made to cities in five pop- 
ulation groups on the basis of (1) reduction 
in pedestrian fatalities during 1939; (2) the 
pedestrian death rate; (3) the ratio of 
pedestrian fatalities to total traffic deaths; 
and (4) the reduction in pedestrian injuries. 
Credit will also be given in the contest for 
the excellence of the community’s pedestrian 
program. An entry blank for the contest may 
be secured by writing to the safety and traf- 
fic enginering department of the American 
Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tests also will be conducted by the AAA 
between states and schools. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


MAY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
cIALS—Boston, Massachusetts, May 15-17. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
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AGENTS, GOVERNMENTAL Group—San Fran- 
cisco, California, May 21-27. Secretary, 
Harry W. Knight, Purchasing Agent, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

JUNE 

AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION — San 
Francisco, California, June 18-24. Secretary, 
Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Buffalo, New York, June 20-22. Executive 
Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Chicago, September 6-9. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Curers—San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber 20-23. Headquarters Manager, Fred 
Shepperd, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssocIATION— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Potice—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Assoct- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OrFFicers’ Associa- 
TION—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

















Recent City Manager Appointments 








Robert Baumberger. — Appointed city 
manager of Castleton, Vermont, on April 10, 
1939. Born at St. Louis, Missouri, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1911. Education: B. S. in general 
engineering, 1933, University of Illinois; and 
M. A. in public administration, 1938, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Experi- 
ence: land surveying, Green- 
ville, Illinois, June to Decem- 
ber, 1933; project engineer, 
CWA, Hillsboro, Illinois, De- 
cember, 1933 to April, 1934; 
highway engineering work at 
Greenville, April to November, 
1934; designing engineer for 
city park board, Greenville, 
November, 1934, to April, 
1935; resident engineer for vil- 
lage of Ramsey, Illinois, for 
PWA waterworks project, April 
to August, 1935; supervising 
engineer for dam construction 
at Greenville city park, August, 
1935, to April, 1936; county 
highway engineer, Bond Coun- 
ty, Illinois, April, 1936, to September, 1936; 
co-op graduate student in city hall at Cin- 
cinnati, September, 1936 to September, 
1938; and supervisor of WPA traffic survey, 
Cincinnati, September, 1938, to February, 
1939. 

Bryan Brannon.—Appointed town man- 
ager of Troy and North Troy, Vermont, on 





Roy R. Histop 


March 8, 1939. Born in Fairfield, Vermont, 
on November 12, 1896. Education: four- 
year high school course. Experience: pre- 
dominant occupation, farming; lister, town 
of Fairfield, Vermont, 1920-32; and in insur- 
ance business at time of appointment to 
managership. 

Roy R. Hislop.—Appointed 
city manager of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, on March 28, 1939. Born 
at Ruthton, Minnesota, on July 
23, 1901. Education: one year 
at Columbia University. Ex- 
perience: in business for self in 
Phoenix for the last five years. 

J. N. Miller. — Appointed 
city manager of Daytona Beach, 
Florida, on February 6, 1939. 
Born at Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, on December 31, 1891. 
Education: one year at Lenoir 
College. Experience: in real 
estate business in Florida and 
served one term as member of 
the Florida State Legislature. 

Walter Weber. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Forest Grove, Oregon, on November 
18, 1938. Born in Putnam County, Illinois, 
March 5, 1886. Experience: chief engineer 
and manager, Cobbs & Mitchell Lumber 
Company, Valsetz, Oregon, 1928-30; chief 
engineer and manager, municipal light plant, 
Forest Grove, 1930-38. 





The number of municipal employees increases with the size of the city. The total 
number of employees per 1,000 population in 1938 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 
population was 6.8; in the 100,000 to 200,000 group, 9.3; and in cities over 500,000, 
13.4. The average annual salary likewise increases with the size of the city. In cities 
between 10,000 and 30,000 the average annual salary in 1938 was $1,326; in cities of . 
100,000 to 200,000 population, $1,598; and in cities over 500,000 it was $1,950. 


—The Municipal Year Book, 1939. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















EST Health Year. The lowest death rate on 

record is to be chalked up for 1938. Fig- 
ures for the first nine months of 1938 indicate 
that the rate will be 10.5 or less per 1,000 
population. The lowest previous death rate was 
10.7 in 1933. In New York City infant mortal- 
ity fell below 40 per 1,000 live births for the 
first time in the city’s history. Complete 1938 
data obtained by the Bureau of the Census from 
88 large cities show that one half had an infant 
mortality rate below 40. An unexpected in- 
crease in the country’s birth rate, coupled with 
the decreased death rate, has resulted in the 
greatest rate of natural increase since 1931. 


Land Use in Cities. One of the first tasks of 
the new city planning commission in Concord, 
New Hampshire, was to make a land-use survey 
of the community. It showed that about 90 
per cent of the area in the city, including that 
classified as rural, can be called vacant. A study 
of the use of property in a number of Iowa 
communities showed that in several of them 
the vacant area constituted between 60 and 70 
per cent of the total area of the city. The 
question is, ““How should such land be zoned?” 


Housing Law Upheld. The Supreme Court 
of Indiana on March 13 handed down a decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of the Indiana 
housing law. Similar decisions have been ren- 
dered previously in the highest courts of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Montana, North Carolina, New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


Co-ordinated Fire Protection. Federal, state, 
and local fire officials met recently in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and developed a plan for con- 
trolling the forest fire hazard created by the 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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timber which fell in the storm last September. 
Fallen timber areas have been mapped; watch- 
men will keep on the lookout at the points of 
critical danger; and fire fighting resources have 
been unified. 


New Schools for Firemen. State-wide schools 
for firemen were established in March in New 
Hampshire, under the direction of the state 
board of education and the New Hampshire 
Fire Chiefs’ Association. The state has been 
divided into districts with fire schools to be 
held in each of five towns. 


City Finances Housing Program. New York 
City soon will embark upon the nation’s first 
housing program financed entirely by a munic- 
ipality. Projects which will cost a total of about 
$10,000,000 will be financed by a special city 
tax on rented business property. Bonds to be 
issued by the city housing authority will be 
liquidated over a period of time by the special 
tax. 


Red Vehicles Taboo. All motor vehicles 
painted fire department red will be banned from 
the streets of New York City after June 2. 
A recent change in the city’s administrative code 
provides that “it shall be unlawful for any 
person to use or possess a motor vehicle which 
is designed, designated, painted, colored, or pro- 
vided with insignia to have the appearance or 
take on the form of apparatus and vehicles of 
the fire department or fire patrol . . . without an 
authorization in writing issued by the fire com- 
missioner.” Increasing similarity in recent years 
in the number of cars adopting fire department 
color has been the direct cause of much con- 
fusion. 


Limitation Unit for Pool Halls. The city of 
Meade, Kansas, recently passed an ordinance 
relating to pool halls and bowling alleys, which 
limits the number of licenses to one each for 
each 1,200 population or major fraction thereof. 


Survey of Municipal Electric Utilities. Con- 
sumers of municipally owned electric utilities 
in New York State have saved over $1,170,000 
annually through rate reductions resulting from 
proceedings and negotiations initiated by the 
state public service commission since 1932, 
according to a survey made by the commission. 
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About one half of the 51 city-owned plants 
now in operation in the state were built within 
the past 25 years. The property, accounts, and 
original cost of 12 of these municipal plants 
were examined, and it was found that from their 
inception to March 1, 1936, the total earnings 
amounted to $2,287,768 after paying all ex- 
penses, taxes, and interest. From this amount 
the plants had turned over $1,097,027 to their 
operating municipalities. 


WPA Erects New Public Buildings. WPA 
over the last three years has erected 17,562 
new public buildings, including 2,289 new 
schools, 73 libraries, 5,486 recreational build- 
ings, 215 new auditoriums, 964 stadiums and 
grandstands, 101 new hospitals, 792 new court- 
houses, 149 fire houses, etc. 


Branding Reckless Drivers. Mayor Fred J. 
Huester, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, has evolved 
a plan which he believes would make motorists 
safety conscious by painting circles on the rear 
of automobiles of reckless drivers. A yellow 
ring would be affixed after the first offense, a 
second offense would rate a red ring, and the 
third offense blue. 


Police Merit Board in Detroit. The voters of 
Detroit on April 3, by a vote of 102,378 to 55,- 
138, approved the merit system for technical 
departments such as fire, police, health, and 
schools. The criteria would be a technical 
service employing perhaps a thousand or more 
employees. As applied to the police department, 
it provides for a merit board of three persons. 
Policemen cannot be retired on a pension with- 
out a hearing before the merit board. 


Daily Reports to Citizens. A local radio sta- 
tion in St. Paul, Minnesota, has installed broad- 
casting equipment in the mayor’s office which 
is used every morning at 9:30 by various city 
officials for a five-minute broadcast on city 
affairs. This service is rendered free of charge 
and the public reaction to the program is re- 
ported to be very favorable. 


Getting New Industries. The city of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, recently established the position 
of industrial director for the purpose of induc- 
ing industries to locate within the city. 


City Builds Abattoir. The city of Tallahassee, 
Florida, population 10,700, is building a munic- 
ipal abattoir at a cost of about $50,000, with 
the WPA supplying $27,000 of this amount. 
The purpose of the municipal abattoir, accord- 
ing to City Manager H. P. Ford, is “to insure 
properly inspected meat’s being sold in the city 
and to encourage cattle growers and small farm- 
ers to raise a better grade of cattle and hogs.” 


[May 


Twenty-five other municipalities in the country 
own and operate municipal abattoirs (see PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, February, 1938, pp. 46-48). 


Business District Parking Facilities. The city 
of Milwaukee recently made a survey, in the 
central business district, of available spaces 
actually used by motorists on a typical week- 
day between the hours of 7:00 A. m. and 7:00 
p. M. Of the total number of 23,705 vehicles 
using curb parking facilities in the district, two- 
thirds parked less than one-half hour, 19 per 
cent parked one-half hour to one hour, 7 per 
cent parked one hour to one and one-half hours, 
3 per cent between one and one-half to two 
hours, and 44 per cent more than two hours. 
Twenty per cent of all parking ordinance vio- 
lations were overtime parking. 


To Quicken Citizen Interest. The quickening 
of citizen interest in the processes of govern- 
ment is the purpose of a citizens’ conference 
on government management to be held at Estes 
Park, Colorado, during the week of June 19, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation and the University of Denver. 
The program is designed to provide a forum 
which will emphasize the share of the lay citizen 
in the burden and benefits of governmental 
activity. 


“Youth Meets Government.” To bring civic 
affairs and problems of municipal government 
within the perspective of high school students, 
the National Broadcasting Company is present- 
ing a new educational forum, “Youth Meets 
Government.” Through the co-operation of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and 
the New York City Board of Education, this 
program is presented every Saturday from 5:15 
to 6:00 p. m., E. S. T. over the NBC Red 
Network. 


Co-operative Personnel Management. The 
Phoenix, Arizona, civil service board recently 
rented a test scoring machine jointly with the 
local high school and junior college. In Los 
Angeles the city and county civil service com- 
missions co-operated in a joint examination for 
the position of janitor, and because of the suc- 
cess of this arrangement it is expected that 
other examinations, for which specifications are 
sufficiently similar, will be given together in the 
future. 


Low Mark in Traffic Deaths. Special policing 
of traffic accidents to find out how, when, and 
where they are most likely to occur, has aided 
Detroit in reducing traffic fatalities for March, 
1939, to five—the lowest number for any month 
in 18 years. The March record for traffic 
fatalities in Detroit for the last 15 years had 
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averaged 24. Detroit’s accident prevention bu- 
reau which supervises this “selective enforce- 
ment” of the traffic laws was established in 
September, 1937, and since that time there has 
been a sharp reduction in traffic deaths. 


Experimental Food Stamp City. Rochester, 
New York, has been selected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as one of a 
half-dozen cities in which an experiment with 
a food stamp plan for distributing surpluses 
will be started. WPA workers may request that 
from $1.00 to $1.50 a week for each member 
of the family be deducted from their wages 
and that they receive stamps to use in purchas- 
ing food. These stamps will be redeemed by 
the government. Some public welfare officials 
are skeptical about the project because it is a 
return to commodity relief. 


Nashville Uses Accident Squad Cars. The 
recently organized safety bureau of Nashville 
has placed two new accident investigation cars 
in service. Four uniformed officers from each 
of three shifts will man the cars on a 24-hour 
basis. The chief radio engineer of the city has 
designed special two-way radio equipment for 
the cars. Both cars will bear two large crosses 
set in a circle, with the slogan, “Help prevent 
accidents,” printed in large letters. 


Motorcycle Checks Parking Violations. St. 
Petersburg, Florida, has purchased a three- 
wheeled motorcycle to check parking violations 
in a restricted area. The city has found that 
one patrolman can cover the entire area each 
hour by motorcycle, while formerly six foot- 
patrolmen were required to perform the same 
job. Evanston, Illinois, was one of the first 
cities to use the three-wheeled motorcycle for 
this purpose. 


Licenses for Scooters. The city attorney of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has held that motorized 
scooters must have licenses. Such vehicles, the 
city attorney rules, are subject to the same 
fees as automobiles—$6.00 state and $2.00 city 
license. 


Bidders Must Name Subcontractor. In order 
to eliminate bid peddling, the city council of 
Hamilton, Ontario, has decided to insert in all 
future city contracts a clause requiring bidders 
to name the subcontractors they propose to 
employ. 


New Ordinances Adopted. Amarillo, Texas, 
has adopted a radio interference ordinance. San 
Francisco has adopted a comprehensive ordi- 
hance relating to the sale of milk, cream, and 
milk food products. Evanston, Illinois, has 
adopted an ordinance designed to regulate ve- 
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hicles which come from out of the city and sell 
food products without inspection. Flint, Mich- 
igan, has adopted a parking meter ordinance, an 
ordinance providing for the creation, organiza- 
tion, and powers of a city planning commission, 
and an ordinance regulating and licensing used 
car dealers. 


No More Carnivals. The city council of 
Detroit, Michigan, recently voted to ban all 
carnivals from within the city limits, regardless 
of who sponsors them. The issue was brought 
to a focus when the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
asked permission to hold a carnival, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be used for relief purposes 
among the members of the organization. It 
was pointed out that carnivals are a detriment 
to the life of any community and that the 
amount received by a sponsor was insignificant 
as compared to the profits a carnival would 
take out of the city. 


School Program Cuts Traffic Deaths. Since 
the police safety program was inaugurated in 
the Rochester, New York, public schools eight 
years ago, traffic deaths have been reduced 
among school children approximately 80 per 
cent. Injuries have been cut 85 per cent. 
There were only two traffic deaths among 
Rochester school children last year, as com- 
pared with six the year before. 


Outlay for Municipal Sanitary Facilities. Ex- 
penditure of $136,000,000 in 1938 marked a 
new yearly high in outlay for municipal sanitary 
facilities. This includes new sewerage facilities 
and extensions and improvements in many large 
treatment plants. For the first 10 months of 
the year the combined federal works programs 
made allocations to a total of 1,547 sewer sys- 
tems with an estimated cost of $466,946,154, 
and to 197 combined water and sewer systems 
with an estimated cost of $23,805,611. 


Interns Train for Public Administration. Sen- 
iors in the public administration course at 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, spend 
one day a week as interns in governmental 
offices. At present, interns are placed in seven 
state departments, one county office, and two 
offices in the city of Portland. Before serving 
internships the students are trained in econom- 
ics, accounting, public finance, administrative 
and constitutional law, and public administra- 
tion. 


Dwelling Inspection Campaign. Firemen in 
Schenectady, New York, in connection with a 
spring clean-up campaign during the second 
week of May, are making a fire hazard inspec- 
tion of the cellar of every dwelling in the city. 
.. . In Minneapolis a fire prevention inspection 
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survey of every building in the city, including 
dwellings, is now being conducted as a WPA 
project employing 160 people, directed by the 
city fire prevention bureau. Inspection of the 
downtown district has been completed and 
54,000 separate fire hazards were eliminated, 
resulting in a reduction of about 60 per cent 
in the number of fires from the previous five- 
year average in this area. 


State Industrial Promotion. The Kansas state 
legislature has appropriated $120,000 to be used 
during the next two years in advertising Kansas 
resources and possibilities with the thought of 
encouraging new industries to locate in the 
state. Promulgators of the plan hope that relief 
costs will be reduced. It is said that it may 
be necessary to provide tax exemption for a 
term of years for new industries. 


A Lesson in Creating Parks. The city of 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, after spending 
$100.000 of city and federal money creating a 
park on a five-acre river site, discovered that 
the property belonged to the railroad and that 
the land intended for the park was located else- 
where. The city, according to the Engineering 
News-Record, is now trying to negotiate a long- 
term lease on the railroad land. 


City Held Liable for Unauthorized Work. 
The Connecticut Superior Court has held, con- 
trary to usual court rulings, that the city of 
Danbury must pay a paving contractor for 
extra work ordered by the superintendent of 
public works even though no appropriation had 
been made for such an item. 


Distillers Agree to Pay for Use of Sewer. A 
group of distilleries outside the city limits of 
Louisville, Kentucky, have agreed, first, to pay 
the city 43 cents per $100 of their assessed 
valuation for the right to eliminate wastes 
through a city-built outfall sewer, and, second, 
to regulate acids according to city specifications. 


Special City Tax for Business. The voters of 
Pittsburg, Kansas (18,145) at a special election 


on April 4 approved the levying of a tax of not 
to exceed one-half mill on all the taxable prop. 
erty in the city for the purpose of creating a 
fund to be used in inducing industry to locate 
in the city. The vote was 3,803 for and 2,958 
against. In Galveston, Texas (52,938), a charter 
amendment providing for a tax levy for com- 
munity advertising and civic promotion will be 
submitted to the voters in a May election. 


Detached Auto Trailer a Building. The fed- 
eral district court in San Antonio recently held 
that a detached automobile trailer is legally a 
building, and that therefore the insurance com- 
pany must pay for a death caused by the burn- 
ing of a trailer even though the policy specified 
that payment would be made only for death 
caused by the burning of a building. 


Night Speed Limit in Kansas City. A 25-mile 
per hour night speed limit for motor vehicles 
has been instituted by Kansas City, Missouri, 
following the alleged success of a trial ordinance 
requiring this speed limit from a half hour 
after sunset to half an hour before sunrise. 
There were only nine automobile accident 
deaths during the first three months of 1939 
as compared to 22 during the same period in 
1938. 


No Cars or Beer for Reliefers. The county 
board of commissioners in Neosho County, 
Kansas, has ruled that only in extreme cases 
may a relief client operate a motor car and that 
“no relief client shall have a telephone or radio 
in his home except in extreme emergencies. 
Gambling and the use of beer or any intoxicat- 
ing liquor will bar any client from receiving 
assistance.” 


Sewer Check Valve Required. Montreal, 
Canada, recently amended its city charter to 
require the installation of check valves in all 
new buildings to prevent backflow in sewers. 
Existing buildings on which claims for flood 
damages have been filed twice will be required 
to install check valves or lose their rights to 
further damage claims. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. By Leonard D. White. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1939 (revised edition). 611pp. 
$4.00. 

Dr. White, in completely revising the first 
edition of this volume, provides the most com- 
prehensive general treatment of American pub- 
lic administration that has appeared to date. 
The subject matter is discussed under five gen- 
eral topics: public administration, forms and 
trends, structure and organization, fiscal man- 
agement, personnel management, forms of ad- 
ministrative action, and the system of re- 
sponsibility. 


ADEQUATE STAFF Brincs Economy. Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 45pp. 50 
cents. 

This study of the economies possible in relief 
administration through the assignment of ade- 
quate personnel should be of interest to every 
administrator who is faced at budget time with 
the cry of “keep administrative costs down.” 


CurRRENT Issues IN LiBRARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Edited by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 392pp. $2.00. 
This is a collection of papers presented before 

the Library Institute at the University of Chi- 
cago in August, 1938. Among the more general 
topics discussed are some general principles of 
administrative organization, the definition of 
library objectives, the place of organization in 
institutional development, financing the library 
as a municipal service, measurements in library 
service, and public relations in public admin- 
istration. 


Manacinc Low-REnt Houstnc; A REcorD 
OF CURRENT EXPERIENCE AND PRACTICE 
IN Pusiic Houstnc. National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 289pp. $2.00. 
This volume presents the first comprehensive 

account of the methods, achievements, and 

problems of public housing managers in the 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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United States. It deals in a practical way 
with tenant selection, tenant relations, com- 
munity activities, public relations, fiscal and 
personnel management, general operation and 
maintenance, etc. Municipal officials concerned 
with housing management will put this volume 
on their “must” list. 


A STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF MUNICIPAL 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. By the 
National Committee on Municipal Ac- 
counting, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 103pp. $1.00. 

The title of this bulletin describes its contents, 
and the prestige of the Committee guarantees 
its quality. Only one feature need be singled 
out for special mention, namely, an appendix 
adapting the classification to the needs of the 
small city. The need for this publication has 
been felt for some time, and its release will be 
welcomed by all city administrators, fiscal of- 
ficers, and researchers. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE. By 
Chester I. Barnard. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1938. 
334pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Barnard, who is president of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company, has correlated 
in this book his own practical knowledge of 
administrative processes with a thorough study 
of the theoretical aspects of human organization. 
The first half of the book is an exposition of the 
theory of co-operation and organization. The 
second is a study of the functions and methods 
of operation of executives in formal organiza- 
tions. 


CoMMUNITY HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Edited 
by Ira V. Hiscock. (Third Edition.) 
The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 
Street, New York. 1939. 318pp. $2.50. 
This manual of administration and procedure 

has long been a standard handbook. The seven 
years which have elapsed since the publication 
of the 1932 edition have witnessed more rapid 
changes in public health conditions than have 
occurred in any similar period. This book should 
be placed in the hands of every city health 
officer. 
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| May 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY; ITs DISCOVERY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. W. V. Bingham. Society for 
Personnel Administration, P. O. Box 266, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 17pp. 25 cents. 

THE CHANGING CommuNITY. By Carle C. Zim- 
merman. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York. 1938. 661pp. $3.50. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE Arts. By Grace Over- 
myer. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1939. 338pp. $3.00. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN CALIFORNIA. 
By John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes 
Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. 1939. 3lpp. 10 cents. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN TENNESSEE. By Lyndon E. Abbott and 
Lee S. Greene. Division of University Ex- 
tension, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
1939. 128pp. 

POLICE AND ALLIED PowERS OF MUNICIPALITIES 
IN Texas. By Stuart A. MacCorkle. Bureau 
of Research in the Social Sciences, University 
of Texas, Austin. 1938. 203pp. 

REPORT OF GOVERNOR’s ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Alabama 
League of Municipalities, 120 Exchange 
Hotel, Montgomery. 1938. Variously paged. 
25 cents. 

Ways To SAvE TIME IN AN OFFice. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, 6071 Second 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 1939. 19pp. 


EDUCATION 


FEDERAL AID AND THE TAX PROBLEM. By 
Clarence Heer. United States Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 101pp. 15 cents. 

GOVERNMENT OF EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN 
Cuicaco. By John Albert Vieg. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
1939. 274pp. $2.50. 

RELATIONSHIP OF LocaL ScHOOoL SYSTEM TO 
CouNCIL-MANAGER PLAN OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. Research Division of National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW, Washington, D. C. 1939. 19pp. 50 
cents. 

SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1938-39. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. March, 1939. 
SocrAL SERVICES AND THE SCHOOLS. National 


Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW, Washington, D. C. 1939. 147pp. 50 
cents. 


FINANCE 


HoMESTEAD EXEMPTION PROBLEMS IN GEORGIA: 
REPLACEMENT OF COUNTY REVENUE LOSSEs. 


By Lloyd B. Raisty. Institute for Study of 
Georgia Problems, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 1939. 27pp. 

LicENSE TAXES IMPOSED ON DOCTORS AND 
PHYSICIANS IN VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES, 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Tray- 
elers Building, Richmond. 1939. 9%pp. 25 
cents. 

Pusiic SALARY TAx Act oF 1939; HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE... ON H. R. 3790. Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate. 
February, 1939. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 29pp. 10 cents. 

Tax DELINQUENCY IN CALIFORNIA. By Frank- 
lin Gindick and Malcolm M. Davisson. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley. 1939. 63pp. 1939. 

Tax DELINQUENCY IN ILLINOIS WITH Parrtic- 
ULAR REFERENCE TO Cook County. Research 
Department, [Illinois Legislative Council, 
Springfield. 1939. 91pp. 

TAx-EXEMPT SALARIES; HEARINGS BEFORE THE 

. 76TH CoNGRESS, Ist SESSION. Govern- 
ment Printing office, Washington, D. C. 1939, 
70pp. 10 cents. 

Tax Exemptions. By James W. Martin and 
others. Tax Policy League, 309 East 34 
Street, New York City. 1939. 237pp. $3.00. 

TAXATION OF GOVERNMENTAL SECURITIES AND 
SALARIES; HEARINGS BEFORE THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
TAXATION OF GOVERNMENTAL SECURITIES AND 
SALARIES. January-February, 1939. Gover- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
745pp. 

TAXING INTANGIBLES; THE PROBLEM AND 
MeEtHops. Bureau of Government, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1939. 13pp. 
TAXPAYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. Tax Policy, 309 
East 34 Street, New York. March, 1939, 
Supplement. Entire Issue. 50 cents. 


FIRE 


CONTROL OF WATER WASTE FROM PRIVATE FIRE 
PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT. 1938. 1Opp. 10 cents. 
FarM Fire Protection. 1939. 18pp. A FIRE 
DEPARTMENT MANUAL; Hose AND LADDER 
Work. 1939. 64pp. 50 cents. SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR MUNICIPAL FIRE APPARATUS. 1939. 37pp. 
SUGGESTED FORM AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 
AN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ORDINANCE. 1938. 
8pp. TRAILERS AND TRAILER Camps. 1939. 
12pp. All published by National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR FIREMEN. By Frank 
Cushman. United States Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 36pp. 10 cents. 
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HEALTH 


SANITARY CODE ESTABLISHED BY THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH COUNCIL OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York. State Department of Health, Albany, 
New York. 1938. 103pp. 

STUDIES IN PERSONNEL Poticy: A. HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLANS. B. Group HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE PLANS. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
1939. 31pp. $1.00. 


HOUSING 


DesIGN oF Low-REeNtT HousinG Projects:(1) 
HEATING. (2) THE StrUCTURE. APPENDIX— 
SUGGESTED STRUCTURAL DETAILs. United 
States Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 34pp., 24pp., and 25pp. 

Fort WAYNE HousiInc PLAN. Federal Housing 


Administration, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
23pp. 
MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS ON ACCOUNTING 


PROCEDURE FOR LocaL HousinGc AUTHORITIES. 
United States Housing Authority, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Part 2. 1938. 12pp. Part 3. March, 
1939. 6pp. and forms. 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON HousING MANAGEMENT. Citizens’ 
Housing Council, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1938. 39pp. 25 cents. 

RESIDENTIAL BUILDING. By Lowell J. Chawner. 
National Resources Committee. Superintend- 


ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
19pp. 10 cents. 
PERSONNEL 


DRAFT OF A STATE CIviL SERVICE Law. National 
Civil Service Reform League and National 
Municipal League, 309 East 34 Street, New 
York. 1939. 36pp. 50 cents. 


PLANNING 


City PLANNING: Wuy AND How. By Harold 
M. Lewis. Longmans, Green & Company, 55 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 1939. 257pp. 
$2.50. 
Five YEARS OF STATE PLANNING. Maryland 


State Planning Commission, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 1938. 65pp. 

Lanp SuBDIVISION, BERGEN County. County 
Planning Board, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
1939. 25pp. 25 cents. 

PARKING STUDY IN MILWAUKEE’s CENTRAL 
Business District. By Charles B. Bennett. 
Board of Public Land Commissioners, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1938. 


THE PICK OF 
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POLICE 


CiviL SERVICE FOR POLICEMEN IN MINNESOTA. 
By Marcus Gordon. League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, University Library, Minneap- 
olis. 1939. 15pp. 

Mopus OpEeRANDI. Wichita Police Department, 
Wichita, Kansas. April, 1939. 22pp. 

STATIONS OPERATING IN THE EMERGENCY SERV- 
ICE; MUNICIPAL PoLice STATIONS AS OF 
DECEMBER 20, 1938. Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 1939. 67pp. 


TRAFFIC 


1938 PROCEEDINGS; 9TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AND SECTIONAL MEETINGS, HELD AT CHICAGO, 
OcTOBER 9-11, 1938. Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers, 60 John Street, New York. 1938. 
106pp. 

STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE CoUNTY AUTOMOBILE 
Accipents. County Department of Budget 
and Research, 220 North Broadway, Los 
Angeles. 1939. 11pp. 


UTILITIES 


Low Dams; A MANUAL OF DESIGN FOR SMALL 
WATER STORAGE Projects. Water Resources 
Committee, National Resources Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 43ipp. $1.25. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC AND WATER SYSTEMS IN 
NEBRASKA. By Clarence E. McNeill. College 
of Business Administration, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 1938. 64pp. 

1939 RATE SERIES—TYPICAL BILLS FoR ELEC- 
TRIC SERVICE IN EFFECT JANUARY 1, 1939— 
48 SEPARATE REPORTS, ONE FOR EACH STATE. 
Delaware, Nevada, and Tennessee already 
issued. Federal Power Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 10 cents each. 

RATEs, TAXES, AND CONSUMER SAVINGS, 
PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY OWNED ELECTRIC 
Utiitigs, 1935-37. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 1939. 57pp. 15 
cents (from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.). 

WATER POLLUTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
National Resources Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 165pp. 


WELFARE 


THE OFFENDER IN THE COMMUNITY; YEAR- 
BOOK, 1938. National Probation Association, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 1938. 396pp. 

Wuat Councits oF SocrAL AGENCIES Do. . 
IN TWELVE SELECTED CiTIEs. Community 


Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44 Street, 
New York. 1939. 57pp. $1.00. 



























Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


Sa. New Jersey (24,568). City 
Manager. Wilder M. Rich, city manager 
for the past six years, has resigned effective 
June 1, to accept a position in business in New 
York City. Applications for the position are 
being received by Miss Ethel M. Hoyt, city 
clerk. 

STATE OF RHODE IsLAND (687,497). Director 
of the Department of Civil Service. This posi- 
tion will be filled by competitive examination; 
residence requirement waived. At least three 
years of responsible experience in private or 
public personnel administration is required. 
Minimum age, 30 years. Salary, $6,000 per 
annum. Application forms available upon re- 
quest from the Examining Committee, executive 
chambers, State House, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. Final filing date is May 25, 1939. 

BUREAU FOR STREET TRAFFIC RESEARCH, 
YALE University. Graduate Fellowships in 
Street and Highway Traffic Engineering. Nine- 
teen graduate fellowships valued at $1,400 each 
are available through a grant from the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation and from Alfred P. 
Sloan. Applicants must not be more than 35 
years of age, must have an engineering degree, 
and preference will be given to men who have 
had experience in traffic engineering. Applica- 
tion forms may be secured from the Bureau, at 
Strathcona Hall, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Applications must be received at 
the Bureau not later than June 1, 1939. 

HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS (48,710). Ex- 
ecutive Director, Haverhill Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. Duties include research, publicity, 
and organization. Probable salary $2,000. Ap- 
plications should be sent to Henry W. Connor, 
50 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Evanston, Illinois. Kemper Fellowships 
for Police. Eight fellowships of $1,200 each will 
be available to municipal police officers during 
the 1939-40 academic year, made possible by 
a grant of $10,000 from the Kemper Foundation 
for Traffic Police Training. Applicants must 
not be more than 35 years of age, and must 
be police officers with active service of at least 
one year. The course will deal with traffic 
problems with special emphasis on the preven- 
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tion of accidents. There are no educational 
prerequisites. Applications for fellowships must 
reach the Institute not later than June 1, 1939, 
For further information address the Institute, 
1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


APPOINTMENTS 


GLENDON J. Mowitt, former assistant state 
budget officer of Michigan, has been appointed 
comptroller of the United States Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. He was formerly a member of 
the staff of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, and more recently was director of 
finance of the city of Saginaw, Michigan. 

JoHNn Watts has recently resigned as sec- 
retary of the Personnel Exchange Service of the 
Public Administration Clearing House in Chi- 
cago to accept a position as junior personnel 
executive in the Virginia State Division of the 
Budget. 

Rex Lanp, who succeeds Mr. Watts, comes 
from the graduate public service training school 
of the University of Cincinnati. He was for- 
merly an apprentice on the staff of Public Ad- 
ministration Service in its personnel survey in 
Arkansas in 1937 and subsequently held person- 
nel positions with the state government. 

RussELL DRAKE has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as director of research for the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies after having served 
for five years as a field consultant with Public 
Administration Service. Mr. Drake received his 
M.S. in public administration from Syracuse 
University in 1930 and subsequently held several 
positions in welfare, recreation, and research. 

HucuH R. Pomeroy, chief of the field service 
of the American Society of Planning Officials, 
has been appointed director of the Virginia 
State Planning Board. Mr. Pomeroy has been 
a specialist in professional planning for 16 years. 

Hirst Sutton, who has been assistant to the 
city manager of Saginaw, Michigan, for the last 
three years, has been appointed to a position on 
the staff of Public Administration Service. Mr. 
Sutton has done a year of graduate work at 
Southern Methodist University, was administra- 
tive apprentice to the city manager of Dallas, 
Texas, 1934-35, and was with the division of 
procedures of WPA in Washington, D. C., 
1935-36. 
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